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Our fifty-foot diving barge was overhauled, launched, towed several miles up the coast to the shipwreck site, and anchored directly above. This procedure required calm weather; often we had to wait days or even weeks for the right conditions.
We dynamited away part of the rocky coast nearest the wreck so that we might unload and set up our four-man, double-lock recompression chamber—weighing three tons—along with its air bank and compressor.
We lowered our submersible decompression chamber into the water and attached it to five tons of metal ballast we had built up on the sea bed; then we connected the air hose and telephone line and ran them to a compressor and speaker on the nearest land. This job, so simply described, took days of heavy manual work.
Our underwater telephone booth was lowered, set in place, and levelled next to the wreck site; its lines and hoses ran to a compressor and telephone on the barge above.
Most of the work described so far was done by past staff members who knew enough Turkish to discuss the most complex mechanical problems in local machine shops, and who knew how to dive. Meanwhile, we were teaching our new staff members simply how to dive. Once, out of 25 divers, only ten had dived before (except for a short course in a swimming pool I had required all to take beforehand); by the end of the summer each was diving twice a day to work in 140 feet of water.
I could continue but I think' my point is made. Even with careful planning, never once in ten years were we able to begin actual excavation during the first month of one of our underwater campaigns. It usually took an additional week or two to dismantle all of the equipment at the end of each season.
Since most of us were teachers or students, working only in our summer vacations of slightly more than three months, it is obvious how extremely inefficient a major underwater excavation can be. We have given as much thought to overcoming this inefficiency as to the archaeology itself. After ten years of experimentation, we have at least partially solved some of the problems which faced us.
lOST wrecks known in the Mediterranean were located accidentally by sponge divers, sport divers, or fishermen. Purposeful search patterns swum by divers, even around dangerous and therefore promising areas, are too limited by both time and depth— and the deeper the divers go, the less time they can spend under water.
Thus we turned to various technical aids. We searched for wrecks down to a depth of 300 feet by towing a television camera a few feet above the sea bed from a fishing boat in which we sat staring at the television screen. In spite of the great clarity of the picture we received by this closed-
circuit system, the method proved ineffective because such a small portion of the sea bed was visible at any one timej we would have taken months to search thoroughly an area only a few square miles in size, even if we could have navigated precisely enough to ensure complete coverage of the area.
Staff members, towed at the same depth in a one-man observation capsule, called a Towvane (something like a diving bell with wings), could look around through a wrap-around, 360° plexiglas window and see more, but the range of visibility was still too restricted. Further, this method placed a man into the always hazardous world beneath the waves, which the television method did not do.
Greater range Was gained by turning to side-scanning 'sonar. Our sonar device, towed behind a small fishing boat, sent sound waves to the sea bed 600 feet on either side of the search path. On the boat, recorders showed small dark spots whenever sound waves bounced back from something protruding from the flat sea bed; In each case the spot might indicate either a rock outcrop or the cargo of an ancient ship. Now, however, with the areas restricted and defined, it was efficient to bring television into play, lowering it onto each anomaly for identification.
First, however, it was necessary to bring our boat directly above whatever the sonar had detected.    For this we  A had, during the search, stationed three  Jl students about a mile apart on shore, sighting on our search boat through transits.   Each had a handi-talkie radio.
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